Taking his self-imposed mission to teach 
students the “art of writing” very seriously, for 
years Moxley laboriously poured over student 
essays. He read every paper three times: “Once 
to ‘get a feel for it.’ A second to critique gram- 
mar and organization. A third to appraise logic, 
argument, and conclusion” (p. 1). He meticu- 
lously recorded comments and corrections in 
the margins and also included a summative 
evaluation. But he re-evaluated his habits after 
being introduced to a former student’s wife as 
“the mangler.” The student further described 
him as “the professor who disfigured his work 
and made him feel that his writing was less than 
adequate” (p. 1). The experience made Moxley 
reassess his practices. 

Looking for an alternative to help him bet- 
ter connect with his student writers, he began 
to convey his assessments via letters to students. 
Moxley no longer marked up the text of their 
papers and, instead, returned only clean copy 
to its author. The method has provided an ef- 


fective mode of communication with students. 


“ A letter communicates respect for the actual 


document the student submits, and it commu- 
nicates the concern and warmth of the profes- 


sor in ways that open students to learning” (p. 
1). 

By beginning letters outlining the strengths 
of the particular piece of writing being assessed, 
instructors can help students to reflect on those 
and thereby better accept suggestions for im- 
provement. A personal letter exudes a more 
human type of feedback-in lieu of the dreaded 
red pen marks slashing across student work— 
and may help students become less defensive. 

Moxley claims the exercise also changes 
his approach to assessing student writing by 
causing him to reflect more deeply about the 
personal messages he wishes to communicate. 
He finds himself sharing more regarding his 
own ideas and feelings about the topic of their 
writing through a less formal, more flowing 
medium. He often inquires about the intent, 


aims, and choices students forward via their 
writing and reflects on how student ideas chal- 
lenge him as an individual. “One of the most 
important effects of my own letter writing to 
students is that they began to realize that they 
have something to say to me directly” (p. 3). 

Students have responded very positively to 
feedback via letters and even respond to 
Moxley’s letter’s with letters of their own. These 
can be delivered through e-mail, web folder 
deposits, or the postal service. Whatever the 
medium, student reply letters all represent the 
voices of single students wanting to clarify their 
point or make their voice heard. The letter 
seems to provide the perfect medium for a more 
personal, connected mentoring process. 

The preceding was summarized from “On 
Writing Letters: More Reflections on a Gentler, 
More Respectful Way to Give Feedback,” by 
David Moxley, (2001, February), The Teaching 
Professor, 15 (2), p. 1. @ 
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